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THE OSSIANIC AGE. 



Br HEKBERT JTBANCIS HOBB. 



The Ossiaiiio ballads and tales in the Gaelic language, relating to the exploits of bands of 
■warriors called Tertians, who, according to the Irish annalists, flourished in Ireland from the 
1st to the 4th century, challenge a higher antiquity than is accorded, we believe, to the 
rhythmical legends of any other Northern European nation. These ancient poems have, for the 
most part, come down to us orally; and the names of the principal heroes, (ML M c Morna 
and Fiona JPCoole, are familiar as household words in the mouths of the native Irish peasantry 
of Ulster. Equally prevalent throughout the "Western islands and Highlands of Scotland, 
these traditional songs formed, as is well known, the basis of Haepkerson's splendid fabrication, 
The Poems of Ossian. Hitherto, the characters celebrated in these ballads have generally been 
considered as warriors of Gaelic race, and many critics have deemed them to be mere mythi- 
cal representations. But reflection and research having convinced us that the personages so 
commemorated are of a different origin, we offer the following pages in elucidation of their true 
history, which will, we conceive, prove them to be by no means myths ; and moreover, that, 
apart from the poetio interest attached to them, their age and circumstances are well worthy 
of Ml examination. 

The Ossianic Society, founded in Dublin, in 1853, foT the publication of MSS. in the Irish lan- 
guage, illustrative of the " Eenian" or " Ossianic" age,- has already produced three volumes, and 
proposes to rescue many MSS. and tracts, bearing on ancient Irish history, from their present state of 
obscurity. The Irish Archaeological and Celtio Society has also suggested several manuscripts for 
publication, which bear so fully on the themes we are about to touch upon, that we long to see 
them in print, viz. : — " The "Wars of the Irish and Danes," M'Tirbis's " Account of the Firbolgs 
and Danes of Ireland," and the "History of the Boromean Tribute." 

Pending the publication of these additions to the present amount of knowledge respecting 
the ''Ossianic Age," a discussion of the subject brought before the public by the Ossianic Society 
may perhaps be considered as yet premature. But, believing that we have gleaned several 
points of information which have escaped the notice of former workers in thiB field, we submit 
them to the opinion of Irish archasologists. 

The remarks about to be offered will be more intelligible, if we plainly state what we bring 
to the heap, in the way of addition and leaven, and we therefore premise that we shall attempt to 
establish the following opinions : — 

1st. That the age we style the "Ossianic," closed in the 5th century; 
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2nd. That Goll M c Morna and Pionn M c Coole, the principal heroes of Fenian literature, -were 

leaders of foreign mercenaries in Ireland ; 

3rd. That the clan of the former hero was connected with the Oirghialla, a peculiar tribe 

of mercenaries in Ulster; and that Ms posterity can he distinctly traced, as mili tary followers 

of the O'Neills, down to the 17th century. 
These remarkable facts are unnoticed in the publications of the Ossianic Society. 

4th. That the Scots of Ireland differed ethnologically from the Celts, either owing to 

difference of extraction, or to infusions of Teutonic blood on the paternal side. 
Without proposing to enter much, at present, into the disputed question of Scottish and Irish 
origins, this controversial point enters so fully into our theme that we must state our impressions 
regarding it. The eastern and southern pure Irish seem to have been of Celtic extraction, and com- 
posed of colonies from Britain, Gaul, Wales, and, perhaps, also from Spain. Diodorus, an author 
of the century prior to the Christian era, and one of the earliest foreign writers that notice Ire- 
land, speaks of Britons as the inhabitants of this island. "We will also observe, as proofs of the com- 
paratively recent date of the Scotic colony in this country, that the name " Scoti" does not appear 
among the tribes set down in Ptolemy's map ; that it does not occur in any writer until the close 
of the 3rd century ; and that we learn from the Confession of St. Patrick, a document now of 
acknowledged authenticity, that in the life-time of that missionary (the middle of the fifth century), 
the name of Scots did not extend to all the inhabitants of Ireland, but that those persons to whom 
he applies it were all of the dominant caste; whereas he calls the hulk of the people Hiberionaces, 
showing that the conquering race, although masters of the country (like the Angles in Britain, 
and the Pranks in Gaul), had not yet imposed their name on the entire kingdom.* 

The dates and circumstances of the arrival of Belgians in this country is wrapped in obscurity ; 
but there is reason for believing that the settlers known as Pir-Bolgs, i.e., Belgse, were the first 
Teutonic colonists. The Ostmen or Easterlings, who settled as traders, came, probably, from Den- 
mark and the seats of the original Easterling merchants of the Hanseatio league.* Dr. 
Wood observes that the only inhabitants of Ireland who attracted the notice of foreign 
writers were the enterprising Belgse, whom, as Goths or Scythians, they denominated Scoti or 
Scuif. Our own annals frequently notice the invasion of Fortmirigh, i.e., sea-robbers, styled 
" gigantes et pirati " by Cambrensis, and now admitted to have been the foremost Scandinavian 
adventurers in Ireland. Their ancient designation as "Africans," may have arisen from the cir- 
cumstanoe that the Goths who plundered Borne itself in the 6th century were settlers, as corsairs, 
on the coast of Africa. Although the annals of the Four Masters do not notice any invasion 
as Scandinavian of earlier date than the 8th century, they afford evidence of intercourse be- 
tween nations bordering on the Baltic with the Irish during the first and second centuries. It 
" Moore's History of Ireland. t> Commines, 1. 192. 
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appears from Saxo Grammaticus that, in the fourth century, some Danish chieftains, whom he 
names had been engaged, in piratical incursions upon the Irish coast. According to the author of 
Ogygia, King Tuathal is said to have flourished as monarch of Ireland in the second century, 
and to hare married a daughter of a Kara as Fimand, whose nation were among the sea-wan- 
derers styled Fomuiriffh. King TaathaTs brother is declared to have been the introducer of the 
Fenian forces celebrated in our Ossianic literature ; and certainly their appearance in our annals 
actually dates from the remarkable reign of Tuathal. 

If our theory, as to the extraction of the Manna (as the military mercenaries in Ireland are 
generally styled by Oisin) be well-founded, they were originally two distinct races. "We take the 
earliest of then- order to have been Belgians, afterwards called Soots, under G-oll M c Morna ; and 
the last-comers to have been Mans, of the tribe mentioned by Tacitus as inhabiting the southern 
shores of the Baltic. Though both tribes of these foreign forces were styled Fianna by the Irish, 
the former came to be called Oirghialla, i.e., Easterling foreigners ; and the latter, introduced as 
hostile to them, and afterwards called LocMannaigh? or Scandinavians proper, were the Fenians under 
the command of the renowned Fionn Mac Cumhaill. In fact, they appear to have been precursors 
of those other continental hired bands, who, under the names of Anglo-Saxons, Anglo-Danes, 
and Normans, afterwards subjugated England, Ireland, and Normandy. 

In cotemporary Latin authors we find the clearest light thrown on the condition of the early 

Scots and Picts. The Roman general, Theodosius, chased their galleys from the British shores, 

according to the verse of Claudian : — 

" Nee falso nomine Pictos 

Edomuit, Seotumque vago mucrone secutus, 

Eregit Hyperboreas remis audacibus undas." 
Other lines in the same poem, besides describing the signal triumph which Theodosius had achieved 
over three northern nations, locates the Saxons (perhaps Anglo-Danes) in the Scottish isles : — 

" Maduerunt Saxone fuso 

Orcades, incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule, 

Scotorum cumulos flevit glaoialis Ieme." 
The same poet, in celebrating the successes of Stilicho in repelling descents on the British coast, 
notably enough styles that sea-king "the Scot," who commanded the galleys then infesting the 
Irish shores : — " Totam com Scotus Ierncn 

Ifovit et infesto spumavit reraige Tethys." 



• It is difficult to find a satisfactory derivation for the they trusted solely to arrows — a weapon for which the an- 

term Feine, or Fianna. According to Mallet's Northern eient Scots were likewise famous. Their language is under- 

Antiquities, the Finns originally spread over the southern Btood to resemble that of the Esthonians. — (Mallet, 71) 

parts of Norway and Sweden, where tliey were driven by M'Eu'iis was of opinion that some of the persons named 

colonies of Scythians and Germans. H such was the ease, Fenians who flourished in Ireland were of the Sirbole 

this people would at a still earlier time, have been found in race of Tara, whom he calls Attacats, or plebeians, 

continental Scandinavia. Tacitus writes of the Fcnni that <• Battloof Gabhra, published by the Ossianic Society. 
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"Who the original Seoti -were, is a question, involved in deep obscurity ; but for our present pur- 
pose, it suffices to remark, that, as the earliest allusions to them represent them as maritime, -we 
incline to believe they -were vik-ingar or sea-kings. The former word is a Scandinavian desig- 
nation, meaning wiek-men, i.e., fishermen and piratic frequenters of wicks, or inlets, such as Viking's 
Forth (now Larne Lough), WioJAsw, and Smericick. The word Siotar is used in a Saga quoted 
in the Antiq. Oolto-Scandicas, seemingly as synonimous with Fi'i-ingar. King Alfred calls them 
Skyttar, the root of which seems to beslt/t, to oast, whence the words to scud, scout, skittle, skittish, 
and seoth, a cot, yacht, or galley, d cehritate. Remarkably enough, the word sgoth, anciently 
scoth, is still used in the Highland dialect of the Gaelic for a boat, so that the first Scots may have 
been called Scoirti or cot-men. 

Judging from several circumstances, the race of Kail of the Nine Hostages, who, it is supposed, 
was the Scot, or Sea-King repulsed by Stilicho, appear to have originally been vikingar, at- 
tracted to form settlements in the wicks or estuaries of the Foyle and ISann by the abundance of 
salmon in these rivers. The patronymic of their chiefs, MacLochlin, signifies " son of the Scan- 
dinavian." One of their cognizances, a salmon, is emblematic of their mission to these shores. We 
must, however, reserve inquiry into the ethonologic distinctions between the Scots of the Forth 
and the Hibernians of the South for some future occasion, and, in the meanwhile, shall be glad to 
receive any elucidations of this interesting question from others. 

■Yiewing the Fenians, our present subject, by the light of various authorities, we see that their 
personal attributes, as well as their psychological traits, stamp them as a Teutonic people. They 
are described as gigantic, fair-eomplexioned, and fair-haired ; as being skilful at sea, addicted to 
conquest and colonization, and apt at governing ; all which are Anglian attributes. 

"We believe that these foreign settlers were primarily employed by the aboriginal Celtic kings 
as hired auxiliaries. 

The Luchi-tiglie, i.e., people of the house, or household-troops/ of ancient Irish Hugs, were 

. Dowling a Leinster historian of the 16th century, re- St. Cmnce (eciited by the late Marquis of Ormonde) for a 

cords in his 'annals that, in the time of Laesliaire, son of paragraph describing the visit of that saint to the court of 

Kiall of the Hostages, who died in the middle of the Stii the King of Iieinster, ctVco 560; on which occasion he found 

century and of St°Patrick, -who died at its close, the Nor- the elan assembled to witness a novel method of killing 

wezians warlike men, hold, robnst, and covetous, and given children, by throwing them high over the points of spears 

to conouer the kingdoms of others, having acquired the fixed in the ground. This new mode was called Gial-cherd, 

Orkneys and the Scottish isles, came from thence into Ire- i.e., the foreign way ; and was practised (so we read in 

land- and that from that period until the conquest of Hoveden) by the Seoti and Sea-Kings, one of whom, Oliver 

Tm'"'esius thii-tv-three Norwegian Kings reigned inlreland. "Barnakall," i.e., the preserver of bairns or children, ob- 

If this dvnasty was that of the Oirghialla, there is much tained this nickname from having interdicted this savage 

apparent truth in Dowling's statements. Camtensis pastime to his crews. _ 

observes that the first Scandinavian invaders were Northmen. 'Primitive household troops were known by various 

Among other authorities vouehingfor an earlier appearance designations. Sometimes they are named Husaarls, i.e., 

of Sea Kings in Ireland than our archaeologists* and his- house churls. They are also the " kempery-men" or men 

torians were inclined to admit, we may quote the Life of of fhe camp, of old English, ballads. The Scandinavian 

♦ See Moore's note in Ms ffistnry of Ireland, vol I., p. 98, pointing out the Rev. Dr. O'Conor's unworthy misquotation, which 
was designed to conceal the early appearance of Danes in Ireland. 
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generally foster-kindred, but occasionally foreigners, like the Varinga/r of Constantinople, the 
Danish halberdiers of Westminster, and the Prankish and Scottish guards of Paris. The Irish 
Gall-oglacha, galloglasses, i.e., foreign servitors, such as the M°Donnells, M°Oabes, and M c Sweyns, 
are acknowledged to be of Scandinavian origin. We road in the Four Masters, a.m., 4248, of a 
commander of the king of Tata's guards slaying his master and usurping the throne — a revolution 
quite ordinary in the histories of other nations. " Oinel-lugh-tiglie," i.e., the tribe of the house- 
hold troop, seems to have been an original denomination of the Clan O'Donnell. 5 Similarly, there 
■was the Clan-Ceitherne, descended from some " cateran" or kerne band that had served the kings 
of Ulster, and from whom Clan-kehemy, in Roscommon, subsequently galloglass-land, was named. 1 ' 
We also find the guards of an O'JSTeill king mentioned, a.d., 728, and a notice of his sending to 
Scotland for auxiliaries. 

The earliest mention of Fenians in Ireland is as "the soldiers of Teamkair," or Tara; and they 
would seem to have been designated Zuchi na Teamhrach. Their descendants, as it would appear, 
the Oirghialla, are legendarily spoken of by O'Weul's bard, in 1265,' as having originally been 
" the soldiers" and " guards" of the palace of Eamania; and, moreover, the O'Neills are alluded 
to by him as muintir mili&h Teamhraoh — " the military people of Tara ;" which, with other cir- 
cumstances, inclines us to believe that the fictitious deduction of the Scotic Irish from the Milesians 
arose from the use of this word miliilis, which seems to be merely a Gaelic translation of the 
Latin milites. 

Our present endeavour to give reality to the heroes of Ossian may be best begun by showing 
that certain ancient septs of Ulster appear to have descended from Goll MXMorna ; because what- 
ever truth may attach to our researches on this point, will throw light on other portions of our 
inquiry into the Ossianic Age. 

-All notices of Groll IMTorna, one of the principal Fenian heroes, are of too poetic a nature to 
deserve belief, further than as evidence that a warrior of this name, or one resembling it, flourished 
during the Ossianic Age. He is named Colle M e Morne in The Booh of JTowth, a compilation, 
made in the 1 6th century, of the traditions of the ancient English territory north of Dublin, still 
known as the district of " Fingal." According to bardic genealogies, to which we cannot give 
implicit faith, Colla Mor, i.e.. the great, was father of Mughdhorn Bulk, i.e., Morna the black, from 
whom the Clan-Morna were named. The only other Mughdhorn of whom wo find mention was 
daughter of king Mogh, and a ruling princess, sinoe she modified a portion of the Brehon Laws, 
and her ordinances were confirmed by her father." 5 Her name is translated "masculine hand;" 

Var-mgar, i.e., war-men, are now represented in Germany race. Ducange (says Sir Walter), has pouredforth a flood of 

by the land-wekr, or land defenders. The Varangian guard learning on this curious subject. 

of the Emperors of Constantinople were, as is well known, 6 St. Columba's Life, 320. 

of northern European extraction. Sir Walter Scott, in ""Map, S. P. 0. 

Count Robert Of Paris, calls them Englishmen. Probably • Celtic Miscell. 

many were Anglians, from Sleswick, one of the provinces k Vallancey, I. 

of modern Denmark, the cradle of the English name and 
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and she may have been daughter of JTogh Mid, and sister of the celebrated Mogh, alias Eoghan 
Mor, king of Monster, who was compelled by Conn of the Hundred Battles to divide- Ireland 
•with him, and was afterwards slain by Cfoll M°Morna, on the heath of Moyleana. It seems that 
Mogh Carl, great-grandson of king Mogh, employed Fianna, or military mercenaries, to defend Leth 
Mogha, or his own half of the divided island, 1 against the northern Sootio conquerors. The British 
sometimes permitted their princesses to govern, as we all remember in the renowned example of Boa- 
dicea; and the British, or Picts, of Ireland, occasionally acted on the same rule (by compact, as it 
seems, with the Scots,™) as in the case of Macha, the constructor of Eamhain-Macha, a great fort 
near the present city of Armagh. Axehseologists are also aware that surnames were sometimes 
derived from the mother, aa from the safest source prior to the prevalence of matrimony. Mac- 
Mnghdhorna, or, in ordinary form, M'Moma, became, whether a patronymic or a matronymic, the 
primary cognomen or tribe-name of the descendants of Mughdhorn, the earliest authentic mention 
of whom is in Adamnan's Life of St. Oolumba; in which wort, and in the tripartite life of St. 
Patrick, there are notices of "provineia Mughdornorum," viz., in the native tongue, Crioch- 
MugMhoma, i.e., the district of the Clan Morna, now the barony of Cremorne, in the county of 
Monaghan. 

Colla, styled Mor, i.e., the Great, (and also sometimes, Meann) from whom the Clan Morna 
unquestionably descended, is mentioned in The Booh of Mights (a compilation made at Cashel, 
before the year 908,) as "having been a mighty man." So great, indeed, had been his power, 
that the chiefs of the O'Mornas, or the sept sprung from him, were accustomed to receive no less 
than a ninth part of the entire revenue of the monarchy ; a tribute from royalty itself to the memory 
of their ancestor, whose sword probably was among the first to impose the taxes whence that 
revenue was obtained. Taking this remarkable circumstance into consideration, with others, we 
incline to consider this "mighty man" as identical with (Ml M'Moma. Colla the Great is stated 
in the Annals of the Four Masters to have fallen in that great battle with the last king of Eamhain 
Macha, by which the extensive region afterwards known as Oriel was acquired by the Orghiallu, 
as bis national tribe were oalled. According to this authority, he was the youngest of three 
brothers, who are said to have been grandsons of King Cairbre Mac Cormac TJlfha&a? These bro- 
thers were born of a Scottish mother, and are memorable as having conquered and taken possession 
of a large district in Ulster. The first historic notice of them is of their slaying the native king 
of Tara in an engagement at the confluence of the Boyne and Blackwater, in a country called 
Ross, afterwards possessed by their posterity. It is asserted that, after this victory, the eldest 

'F. M- forces, quoted in theSatthof GaUira, makes "Moimeraer" 

m Consult Moore's History of Ireland. son of a daughter of the King who instituted the Mannn, 

n Coll was a Scandinavian name [Laing's Kings of Nor- and brings in a later Hoirne, -whose three sons hecame 

icay], and Goll occurs in our annals as the name of rulers, and of whom "Gall the Great" was the most famous. 

more than one Fomorian, or Scandinavian invader. An Perhaps these three were " the three Collas." 

ancient poetic account of the commanders of the Fenian 

V01. VI. 2 
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brother, Colla Urns, became King of Tara; and that he was subsequently expelled, with his 

brothers, and three hundred men in their company, to Scotland, by Muireadhach Tireach (the 

mariner of Tiree ?) father of NiaU of the Nine Hostages, and who thereupon, became King of Tara. 

This eldest of the fraternity is the acknowledged ancestor of the " Lords of the Isles," and of the 

Mae Dubhgalls, or jMXDugalds, of Scotland, to whom a Scandinavian origin is also accorded. A 

Hebridean smacMe quoted by the author of The Lord, of the Isles, styles these chieftains " the 

dan Colla." The brothers are stated to have returned from Scotland, with a band of but 

twenty-seven men, and to have entered the service of the sovereign, their relative, Muireadhach, 

as his " generals." This term we take to be a brevet title for mere captains of galloglasses. The 

latter part of this legend goes far to warrant an. idea that the three brothers were descended from 

a Hebridean guardsman and the daughter of King Mogh; and that they and their posterity became 

military retainers to the conquering line of Mall of the Nine Hostages. Some years after entering 

this service they gained an important victory over the native king of Ulster. They then broke 

down and razed his "palace," or palisado-defended house, "out of spite to the Glan-Rury.° This 

race to whom they bore enmity were, it would seem, the primitive guards, apparently of Hebridean 

extraction, to the Pictish sovereigns of Ulster. None of the old dynasty ever dwelt again in their 

ancient seat ; while the conquerors took possession of the entire country from the Newry river to 

Lough Neagh, which afterwards received its name of Airghial, or Oirghial, from their descendants. 

The second brother, Colla iha ohrioch, is said to have been ancestor of the M c Mahons, Maguires, 

M'Canns, and O'Hanlons, all which septs were under O'Neill's standard; and the chiefs of the 

latter sept were his hereditary standard-bearers north of the Boyne. 

After a lapse of time, the O'Neills, and their feudal mercenaries, the Oirghialla, expanded over 
all Ulster, with the exception of some forest-districts east and north of the great lake, which con- 
tinued to be the refuge of the remnant of the Cruithnians, Piets, or Britons. The name of Scotia 
was probably given to the North of Ireland in consequence of this expansion of these maritime 
tribes ; as, in a similar way, a like appellation was bestowed on North Britain after the extension of 
the warlike race descended from Fergus M c Earca. 

The Oirghialla tribe was divided into nine septs, each of which rendered a hostage for loyalty to 
the monarch, because they were, as it would appear, of foreign race. Their name, Oir-GMalla, is 
translated " Golden Hostages " by historians such as O'Halloran, who declare it originated in the 
fact that the fetters used to confine these human pledges were made of gold — which must have 
been abundant, or the fetters were weak. But this manifest absurdity is contradicted by the 
account of the tribe now quoted from, written before the year 908, and which distinctly says that 
these hostages were kept in a fort, on Ward Hill, near Athboy, " without incarceration and with- 
out fettering.'' The correct etymon of their name appears to be Oir or Air-ghialla, i.e.. Eastern 
o Note to Jour Masters, I. 73, p B. of Eights, p. 147. 
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foreigners. They are styled Arterioles, i.e., Orientates, by Adamnan j and Keratins alludes to 
them as Fir da ghialla, i.e., men of the hostages, or the foreigners, terms -which would be syno- 
nymous in an incipient vocabulary. 

From the analogy that Hiall I., the famous sea-king, was styled " Or the ISiss Hostages," it 
maybe conjectured that the original living securities he obtained from foreigners were the progeni- 
tors of the nine Oirghiallan septt. If those pledges were Hebrideans, Belgians, Finnians, Anglians, 
Danes, and Goths from Gothland in Sweden, they would have been called Eastern aliens, just as 
the incomers from the fiords and wicks, or bays and inlets of Denmark were subsequently called 
Ostmen or Easterlings. 

" The Histoey 01 the Oirghiaxia," as a most curious chapter in The Booh of Eights is entitled, 
is worthy of belief from its simplicity. The author of this compilation of the early part of the tenth 
century, refers to "the great compact" anciently made between this martial tribe and the King 
of Ireland, by which they obtained some extraordinary privileges. It seems that their large 
territory was the only fief in the kingdom, having been held by " a tribute of military service." 
But, while they had secured uncommon immunities, they gave but a limited attendance on the 
royal banner. In fact, it is plain that they were the "national militia" vaguely written of by 
historians. Indeed, so complete are the proofs of their extraction from the Karma, or original 
Ossianio "militia," that we marvel that this fact has not struck the Ossianic editors. 

In A.n., 594, the clan Oirghialla acted as the military force of the King of Tara, against the 

Lagenians (men of Leinster) ;i and, in. the 10th century, they seem to have been distinguished as 

descendants of the ancient Fianna race, the author of The Booh of Eights beginning his history of 

them thus : — 

" Hear, ye people of Fail of the Fians, 

The grand stipends of the Oirghialla." 

FianB, or Fianna, the designation of the M°3Iorna soldiers of Tara, who slew the leinster King 
of Tara, appears to have been lost, in consequence, probably, of the unpopularity of Fionn 
IPCoole's soldiery; and, so far as the Ulster band were concerned, to have merged in their 
national appellation of Oirghialla : yet, this latter tribe are frequently mentioned as " the clan of 
the fair-skinned Coll," and "the bright host of Tara.'" 

The terms of their feudal tenure, which, like their privileges, were peculiar to them— no other 
elan in Ireland partaking of such, and which therefore are unique and remarkable — are as follows : 
— They were bound to join any military or hosting expedition the monarch ordered, for six 
weeks every third year, provided the season were neither sowing nor reaping time. They mustered 
700 men, each of -whom was entitled to a full-grown cow, as his pay. If their country should be 
■plundered while their forces were absent on an expedition with the monarch, he was bound to 

q O'Donovan's Four Masters.. r Battle of Magh-Eath. 
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replace any loss sis-fold. "Whatever injury they might commit, they were only to pay the 
seventh part of whatever the general law imposed as a fine. If one of their number was accused 
on oath of an act deserving of chains, his oath was sufficient to clear him. Their nine hostages 
were left at large, on parole. — All these unusual immunities evidently had their origin in the high 
Dearin" of this martial race, whose standard of conduct was honour, such as the chivalrous 
knightliness of the Normans in later and loftier times. So far from, rendering tribute, they 
were as free from rent as were their professional successors, the Galloglasses ; and, moreover, they 
were entitled to large stipends from the monarch, and, particularly, to a third of all profits, such 
as preys, the lorumha Laigliea.%, flues, &c, received by him. They were accustomed to make over a 
third of their receipts of this nature to the sept descended from ' Colla the Great.' 

Even these are not all the privileges that could be enumerated as having belonged to this 
martial tribe. So completely hereditary were these advantages, that the Hy-Maine, or O'Kellys, 
who were descended from Maine, son of Fear da gldall, an Oirghiallan, and who obtained the third 
part of Connaught, demanded and secured the same privileges from the kings of that province. It is 
expressly stated that every privilege, which books mention as having been granted to the men of Oriel 
(Oirghialla) by the monarchs of Ireland, was accorded to their offset, the O'Kellys," who manifestly 
were a foreign tribe of military retainers to the Kings of Connaught, and who subsequently spread 
over the entire island by small hired detachments, in the same manner that the M c Donnells mi- 
grated as galloglasses into Leinster, and the M'SIahons and IPSweyneys into Munster. 

Although the great tribe-name of Clan-Colla was borne by the Lords of the Isles and by the Oirghi- 
alla, it does not appear to have given a name to any territory of the race ; whereas the patronymic, 
Mughdhom, that of the subordinate Irish sept, did so to several countries in the North of Ireland, 
in consequence of their being occupied by the descendants of this distinguished progenitor.' We 

' Hy Many, 67. them was named Mourne. The Book of Eow(h places a 

tOur authorities for the vestiges here collected of the Clan Danish chief, named Art oge Mac Home, at Dundrum; 

Morna are as follows : — The Four Masters mention Hugh- and another, Eye Mac Oarra Mac Morne, at Carlingford,f 

dorn-Maighean (now Creniorne) from the year 603 to 1110. which portthey kept or guarded, hy the appointment of the 

They chronicle the death, in 610, of Maeldoin Mac Ailen, native provincial King of Ulster ; and we find some provi- 

kingof this territory, whose toother is noticed hy Adam- sionofsMppmg,probablyforcoast-guardseiTice,inBoirche, 

nan. The names mentioned of his successors are, Dun- mentioned in the Booh of Bights. It is likely, indeed, that 

chadh, Angus, Cearnach, Maelbresail, Ailen, Oisin, O'Ma- the first of the clan in Ireland were Viking settlers in the 

chainen (997), Ailen mac Oisin, and Amlaff O'Machainen, fiords of that coast. Some traditional claim on this district 

Lord of Oremorne, who died in 1053. The M=Mtthons were of Mourne, to the extent of its being considered a military 

ard-righi, or superior kings, of this sept; and it is remark- fief, or galloglass-land, seems to have existed in the 12th 

aide that Edmond Spenser mentions a tradition among tho centuiy,|| and even down to the Kith, when it was bestowed 

Irish that these McMahons had a foreign extraction, which on O'Neill's galloglasses. § Another offset of tho clan ap- 

seems borne out by their names — Coll, Magnus, Niall, and pears under the varying patronymics of O'Morna, 0'(h) 

Sitric. They, also, like the O'Kelly's, the McDonnells, the iSarca-chein, and Mae-Gflla-Muii-e. We cannot determine 

M'Sweynes, &c, &c, were accustomed to hire themselves who Bare (the chief) and GiHii-Muire were. There was an 

out as military mercenaries. In the 16th century, their Earc, eldest son of Colla Dais, and another, his grandson ** 

chief signed himself 'Mac Mawna," which resembles Mac InBymer(2ic&TOjwefind"Mac-Gilmori,(?!ra!Z < ! J l«(;ei'/jeB," 

Moma in sound.* At a very early period, they sent out a -written to in 1275, and (in the onnalista) that this was Der- 

brancb, which retained the tribe-name of M«Moma, into mot, Lord of Lecale, who died the year following. His 

the district of Boirche (in the present county of Down), Latin title of dux, or leader, well expreBBes his position 

which they subdued by force of arms,+ and which from with regard to his clan. His patriarch, Gilla-Muire, may 

t ™ ?■ °;' 1569 ; „ .„ II See Four Masters, A.B., 1165. 

t Ulster Journal, H, 48. § S. P., Ill,, 885 

t Hunmer. *» E. ol Eights, 121, 122. 
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find the Clan-Morna noticed by the Four Masters from the 6th century to the 12th, as occupying 
Mughdhorna-Maighean (the "proviacia Hughdhornorum," mentioned by Adamnan),now Oremome, 
of -which the senior of one of the nine branches of the Oirghialla was chief, about the year 908, 
by the name of King of Mughdhorn-and Eoss. They also occupied land near Tara (in Meath), 
called Mughdhorna-Breagh, -where we find them in the ninth century, and -whence, according to 
tradition, they were expelled into the fastnesses afterwards called Cremorne and Eoss, in Monaghan. 
Our notion that their progenitors were also of the tribe of the Orighialla, who, as M'Mahons, were 
their Hngs or seniors, is somewhat warranted by the legend that they sent out a branch, which 
retained the tribe-name of O'Morna, to the sea-coast district in Down, now known as the barony 
of Mourne, remarkable to travellers for the lofty mountains of this name. In verification of this 
tradition, the Book of Howth places two Danish chiefs, named Mae Morne, in Dmdrum and Oarling- 
ford, where they were stationed by a provincial king for the defence of these sea-ports, which com- 
mand the extreme points of the barony; and we also find that the mili tary of this district used, 
in the ninth century, to receive a certain provision of shipping from the King of Ulster, probably 
for coast-guard service in repelling foreign piratic invasions. Another branch of the clan became 
masters, at very early periods, of countries which they appear to have originally held of the Piot 
kings of Ulster, and latterly of the O'Neills, the usurpers of sovereignty, for military service, 
under the varying names of O'Morna, 0'(h)Earea-Chein, and Mac-Gillamuire. The King of the 
sept called 0'(h)Earca, i.e., grandchildren of Bare, the chief, was a stipendiary of the native sove- 
reigns of Eastern Ulster at the beginning of the tenth century. To determine who this chieftain 
was, would supply a link between the ancient patriarch., Mughdhorn, and the present families of 
Down, surnamed Gilmore, so as to enable them to claim descent from one of Ossian's heroes. This 
name, Earc, or Eric, is decidedly Scandinavian. It is worth notice that Muircheartaeh, who was 
burnt for usurping Meath, is called Mac-Earca, and his country " Criooh-Ohein," the territory 
of the chieftain. In 1275, Edward I. addressed letters to "Mac Grilmori, dux de Anderken," as 
one of the chieftains of Ulster. Cu-Uladh O'Morna Mac Giil-Muire, chief of Hy(n)Erca Chein 

have been the son of Cclnneidigh, recorded to hare been given. PatriciPoHjVfjisO'Gcilinore was principal proprietor 
slain in 1019. In 1116, a certain "Hoars Mao Any Mao- in Knockbreda anno 1442. It also appears by a note to tlie 
MUmori O'Morna" joined a people called the GrotryeB (the JB.of Eights thatHolywood (in the present County of Down) 
Crotraidhe of the fleet, B. of Rights) in burning a church. was given to them by the O'Neills; and uyBagenars.&t.xvi^- 
near Dungannon.* In the 15th centnry, some 15811101 turn of Ulster that they were anciently followers of the 
members of the IMiknore family were notorious as de- O'Neills. St- Mura, from whom comes the name, Gilla- 
stroyera of churches. One of them attacked Carriekfergus Mmire, i£., servant of Mura, was the O'Neills' patron Saint, 
church for the sake of the iron bars in its windows. In Thesenotices go far to establish, a feudal connexion between 
Lord Boden's copy (p. 205) of JfcFirbis's genealogical work, the M' Mornas and the Scotic Kings of Ulster. It may be 
" Kenneth O'Morna of Lecale," is deduced from " Morna, added that Eeginald M'Gillemory was head of a Scandma- 
son of Ferchor, son of Oisen, son of Oncn, son of Eroc, vian family in Waterford in the time of Strongbow. 
son of Aine," &c, but without any distinct authority being 

* Annals of Ulster. 
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and of Lecale, is recorded to have been slain in 1391. We axe equally at a loss to say who this dis- 
tinguished patriarch, Grillanmire, was, who gave a third surname to his line. The learned editor 
of most of our recent arehseologio publications has identified the country of the grandson of Eare, 
the chief, as lying in Upper Clandeboy, where (as M°Gilmores) they held the parishes of Dun- 
donald and Knockbreda, and the lands of Holywood, which were given to them by the O'xTeills ; 
so that they were masters of nearly all the great Ards — in which country, indeed, it was declared 
in 1586," that " the ancient dwellers are the O'Gilmers, a rich and strong sept," who, remarkably 
enough, are stated to have "always bees foelowees to the O'rTEnis." 

By another migration, apparently in the 13th century, some chiefs of the M°Momas fled from 
their king, M"Mahon, into lower Clandeboy, where their name was given to Maglieramorne, a 
country on the west side of "Ulfric's fiord (as the Scandinavians called Larne-lough), and reaching 
nearly to "Woking's frith/ or the Viking's inlet, as they called Glenarm. This district was after- 
wards claimed as a barony belonging to the O'rTeill's, lords of Clandeboy.™ In the sentence which 
we have marked by capitals, we find, most probably, the true designation of the profession of one 
of the Ossianie hero's posterity, since, on the foregoing evidence, the M c Mornas may reasonably be 
assumed to have originally been Gdl-oglaoha, or foreign military servitors, to the Scotic conquerors 
of the north of Ireland. 

Having thus traced the history of the Fenians of Ulster, with considerable appearance of authen- 
ticity, let us turn to that of their rivals in Leinster, the hired soldiers settled in Fingal, and 
employed by the Leinster Kings in defending their fortress of Almhuin, in Kildare, and resisting 
the conquests of the Ulster Scots. 

The Fenian forces are said by the editor of the Battle of Q-ablira- to have been divided into bands 
according to their provinces. M c Morna, he states, commanded Connaught military, who were of 
Belgian race ; but, according to our view, he was commander of Ulster Fians, the Clanna Morna, 
ancestor of the Oirghialla. Certainly, the Connaught military subsequently were Oirghiallan ; 
and the Munster Fians may have produced the O'Mahons. The same editor states correctly (in 
accordance with our impression), that the leinster and Heath soldiery were the Clan O'Baisgne. 
Our authority then gives an ancient poem, which, in attributing the institution of Fenian forces 
in this country to one Fiach, brother of the monarch, Tuathal, nearly coincides with an opinion 
we had preconceived, viz., that this king, Tuathal, introduced forces from the Scandinavian-Scottish 
islands. It is observable that the mother of these brothers is said to have been a Scottish 
princess, and that their father obtained monarchy by slaying the Pictish King of Eamania, 1 Fiatach, 
patriarch of the chiefs of Eastern Ulster. 

Baine, the daughter of a Finnish king, and wife of Tuathal, may have been ancestress to Fionn 

* Sir Henry Bagenal'a Description of TJlster- » S. V. 0. 

T Barbour's Bruce. i Magi-Bath, 829. 
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O'Baisgne (as the Four .Masters name Fionu M«Curahal), the commander of the Clanna-Baisgne 
Fenians. She erected an earthen fort in the Fenian region of Oriel, and was buried there ; so that 
she may hare been an Oirghiallan. 

This Tuathal, who offers the first semblance of a real political monarch of Ireland, is said to have 
flourished in the second century. In our opinion, he was not of Scotic extraction, nor of the 
CWeill line, but legitimate Sovereign of Heath, as representative of Kings of the GaeaVtil 
Fhiel of that dynasty. He is stated to have fought 133 battles in establishing his sway; and 
appears to have made Meath a demesne for the support of his luohd-tighe, or soldiery, who seem to 
have been styled Lueliina Teanihrach, or guards ofTara. He was further maintained by the Borumha 
Latgluan, the great cow-tribute levied off Leinster. Phelim, his son, whose queen was another 
Fenian, established the Teutonic law of compensation for personal injury, in place of the Asiatic 
custom of retaliation previously practised. 

There seems to have been a subordinate Gaelic dynasty in leinster, the representatives of which 
sometimes took the monarchy from the Meath line. Indeed, the Leinster-men are positively de- 
clared? to have been the rightful owners of Heath (including Tara) down to the 6 th century, 
when it was finally taken from, them by the Scotic O'Meill line. As such, they had been the original 
sovereigns of Ireland — a fact referred to by Dermot na nGall (so called because he imported foreign 
auxiliaries) when reminding his forces that all the island had anciently been subject to his race. 

After the death of Phelim, the Leinster-men are said to have established one of their race, 
Cabir Mo-r, as monarch, for three years. If, as we conceive, the struggle for Tara was, at that 
time, between the Pictish dynasties of Meath and Leinster, the contest was closed in a remarkable 
manner, and at the time when the Fenians make their first appearance on the stage of Irish history. 
The Leinster monarch was slain "by theFian, or militia, or soldiers, called Zuaigh ne-Teamhair,"' a 
band then commanded by the celebrated Conn of the Hundred Battles. 

Who was this conqueror, Conn, whose name Cu-inn (hound of the waves), indicates that he was a 
Sea-king ? He is said to have been son of Phelim, son of Tuathal : but what faith can be reposed 
in oral genealogies, referring to Pagan ages, when marriage was unknown ? And what credit can 
be given to the date ascribed to his reign, when we know that, as late as the twelfth century, 
Irish public documents were rarely dated from the Christian era, but from such an uncertain epoch 
as " the year when the kine and swine perished by a pestilence ?"* 

The young hero, Conn, was according to a reasonable and, therefore, interesting account of the 
Battle of Oastle Knock? brought up, or fostered by the Clanna Morna, the band that, we believe, 
were the very Fians who slew Cahir Mor. They, or, at least, their captain, Groll, subsequently 
slew Eoghan Mor, King of Munster, who had been compelled to divide Ireland with Conn. These 

rBook of Bights, most curious of any Ossianic legends we have read. For 

* Book of Rights, and Four Masters. the use of this manuscript, our thanks are due to the 
a Irish Arch- Misc., 1. 129. Ossianic Society. 

* This tract is the least incredible, and, therefore, the 
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fosterers of this conqueror would, according to custom, have hecorae his guards, attached to him by 
the strong -tie -which, fosterage ensured; and their swords manifestly formed the power, whioh, having 
slain the Kings of leinster and Munster, placed this Scotic Northern in the position of sovereign. 
How else did he obtain Ms power, if his circumstances were such as are shadowed out in the Annals 
of the Four Masters ? According to their authority, all the nobility had been massacred a century 
before his rise ; and it is likely that an event of this kind, though not literally, did occur. The 
insurgents were plebeians, that is to say, conquered races, into whose hands, weapons seem to have 
been put; and this "Sepoy" rising and massacre are the very acts which enthralled castes, with 
arms newly in their hands, would be likely to commit. The genealogists make this usurper fourth 
in descent from a certain infant noble, born after the massacre ; for, fortunately, three 
young freemen came afterwards into being, as the Shem, Ham, and Japhet, of the bloody 
deluge, up to whom almost all Gaelic pedigrees are since regularly traced. We say almost, for there 
was a forgotten Deucalion rema ining from this apocryphal extinction of all noble blood in Ireland — 
namely, the progenitor of the leinster King, Cahir Mor. How came Conn to be strong enough 
•to take the monarchy from this prince ? His progenitors seem to have been prolific, indeed, — to have 
provided him, in three generations, with a clan sufficiently numerous. But it is evident that he 
was supported by " foreigners," just as his son's expeller was. The history of this period includes 
the origin and rise of our Ossianic heroes, so that we must give it due examination. Reverting, 
therefore, to the Christian epoch, and taking events in their order as they occur in the Fow 
Masters, we find a Leinster race in possession of Tara, and an Ulster one holding Eamania — the latter 
supported by the Clan Bury, or Sons of Boderic, who guarded the palasidoed fort of Eamania, and 
who, as the famous "Knights of the lied Branch," were (according to our view) mercenaries of 
Hebridean extraction, and the first foreign order of guards in Ireland. The great political 
massacre is said to have occurred in the year 10. Kfty years afterwards, there was a second in- 
surrection and massacre ; but the throne was subsequently filled by an infant saved from destruc- 
tion—the above-mentioned Tuathal, son of a Scottish woman — who was from Scotland, 
allied himself to a " King of Enland," introduced Fenians, reduced the insurgent tribes by a series 
of victories, and assumed sovereignty. From henceforth, the island was torn by intestine struggles 
for sovereignty, which lasted until Conn of the Hundred Battles firmly established himself, as the 
Bollo of a Scotic dynasty. Soon after he and the Clan Morna had slain Cahir Mor, the sons 
of the deceased " sent " (according to the legendary authority of the Battle of Castle Shock J 
" sots. Am, 10 ihe islands of ScoTiAKB BOEDBBisrs os thb Danish Sea." This is a very remark- 
able tradition, since it fully warrants our theory that the military auxiliaries called the Karma or 
Fenians came from the Scottish Islands, and were of Scandinavian extraction. In a similar man- 
ner, the medieval galloglasses imported into this country, and styled 8cotieos° in records, came 
from the Hebrides, and were of the same extraction. 

' Printed S. P., HI. 318, 364. 
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Following our legendary authority, the envoy from Leinster found Cumhal, a famous leader, 
hunting with his Fenians in those islands, who presently set sail with Ms band, landed at the 
mouth of the Boyne, and, subsequently, took possession of the champaign land between this river 
and the Liffey, which is still named from them — Fingal — Fine-Gall, i.e., the tribe of foreigners. 

So far this legend agrees with authorities and with probability. 

Manifestly, there were Yik-ingar (i.e., wick or inlet-men of foreign origin) settled as fishermen 
in the bays from Wicklow to Drogheda, and they were enlisted by the Leinster-men to resist the 
Scottish usurper. According to the manuscript, King Conn, determining to expel the intruders, 
consulted with Gtoll M°Morna, captain of his guard, whose valour he stimulated by promising him, 
if successful, a certain siht,t.ej fishebmah- whom Cumhal employed, but who should become 
M°Morna's slave. This legend is very curious, since it implies that skilful takers of salmon, such 
as the Scots have ever been, were found among the Fianna. 

M°Morna, jealous of the new comers, instantly recruited his forces with ether fishermen, such as 
a troop of fifty from the salmon-leap of Assaroe, and marched to Castleknock, the rising ground 
over Dublin, where the new vik-ings stood encamped within entrenchments which are still visible, - 
and which are traditionally said to have been thrown up by Ostmen. The menaced band, under the 
command of Cumhal, were deserted in this their hour of peril by the very Lagenians who had 
sent for them ; but they were supported by Eoghan Mor, the King of the South, styled, as the 
athlete of his day, Mogh, i.e., the slave, or strong labourer. The assailants, led by the mighty 
"Hound of the "Waves," stormed the position by onsets which are described as " the impetuous 
and repeated dash of waves upon the shore." Cumhal, the father of Fionn, fell by the javelin of 
Goll M°Morna, upon which victory declared for Conn, who then divided the entire island with 
Mogh. This partition is an indisputable fact in Irish history. 

King Mogh, subsequently claiming to share in the valuable salmon -fishery of " Inver-Dubhlitt," 
and in the custom-dues of the young trade of the place/ took up arms, and encamped on Magh- 
leana, the " Moilena" of Macpherson. " The Son of Morna" appears in history in this scene, but 
not in the heroic aspect he presents in poetry; for, as leader of the northern usurper's battalions, he 
surprised the southern King asleep, and slew him": — an incident cleverly reversed by Macpherson 
in the poem of Zathmon,. where his prototype, " Gaul," advances with the warrior son of Fingal 
in the night towards the enemy'B camp, but arrests the rush of his comrade upon the sleeping foe, 
exclaiming : — " Fingal did not receive his fame, nor dwells renown on the grey hairs of Morni 
for actions like these. Strike, Ossian, strike the shield, and let their thousands rise ! " 

King Conn, the retainer of the regicide's clan, became undisputed monarch. Though neither 
this conqueror, nor his slain rival was a myth, the father of Fionn seems to be one. Was there 
ever such a man as Cumhal (pronounced Coole), who is said to have lived at Bathcoole, near Diih- 

i Castleknock M.S. ° Ogygia. 

vol. VI. 2 p 
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lin t Cumhal signified a bondswoman, and was synonymous with tribute, because enslaved women 
were frequently received as such. Perhaps the original name of our celebrated chief of the militia 
wasPionn m Chmhafy i.e., of the tribute, just as Brian was surnamed Bonmha, i.e., of the cow-tax, 
because he exacted it. Sir George Carew, Earl of Totness, the energetic English general and statesman, 
who accomplished what the Ulster Kings of Arms and Hibernian semiachies of his time neglected, 
namely, the formation of a collection of the genealogies of the principal families of this kingdom, 
included " Pun IPCowle, his petigrew," in that valuable wk.« Beginning with one " Downe, 
King of Denmark," our genealogist traced the hero from this king's son, " Downe Downe," who 
begat "Hoskeyne," father of < Garreneslo," whose son "Oonkamore" begat "Terrelaghe," who 
produced "Trenmore," whose son, " Oowle-ne-gaghe," is famous as the father of "Pun," and 
grandfather of " Oskeyre." Sir George Carew of course penned this account from traditions he 
had heard, and which agree with the legends of the Book of Hmoth. To this pedigree, the compiler 
added an annotation, as follows, which is curious and seems truthful :-— " Pun was the greatest 
man in Ireland in his time, and he and his kinsmen were the commanders of all the kingdom, and 
did by might suppress the King, and yet they were but his buonies (hiannaclmj, or hired soldiers, 
as now in these days among the Irish is used. This Pun was a valiant man, and a great soldier ; 
but at last he and his whole family were extirped. His son, Oskeyre, lived in St. Patrick's tyme, 
and reeompted unto him the story of his father and ancestors." 

Pionn's mercenaries seem to have been employed by the Loinster Gael to oppose the enforcement of 
the grievous Bo-rumha, the great tribute of cows exacted by the Northern conquerors. 'Who first 
levied this primitive revenue is in fact no other question than who was the first monarch of Ireland; 
since its enforcement was the proof of sovereignty. King Cormae, who seems to have been the second 
Scotic conqueror (considering Conn as the first), and who was styled Vlfaia, from his successes in. 
expelling the Picts of Ulster, revived the original tax of cows under the old name, but in a new 
and notable shape. Dxiring Ms supremacy, the ordinary scarcity of females which then existed 
among savage clans, and which is attributed to the reluctance of barbarous and poor communities to 
rear a progeny that was almost unserviceable during eaily ages, was aggravated by a memor- 
able event. A son of the Leinsf er dynasty, that had been driven from Tara, surprised the place 
with Iris band, and massacred " thirty royal girls," with three hundred, or, as some say, nine 
hundred, maidens. An elaborate veil has been thrown over this sanguinary act by the oriental 
imagination of the author of Zalla Hookh, iu whose history of his country the lovely victims are 
female Druids, "sacred virgins of an ancient institution called the College of Tara," resident 
within the palace precincts in an abode called " The Retreat until Death." If, however, we lift 
this delicate screen (since we do not find these sanctified appellations warranted, either by the un- 
colomed account of the affair in the Four Masters, or by its interpretation by tho simple-minded 
f This wi may have boon corrupted into Mao. t Cawrw MS., 635, p. 197. 
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author of Ogygia, but understand, -with, him, that it was an attack on a "gynaceum"), its scene, the 
duain fearta, i.e., sloping graveyard, still shewn as the place of sepulture of the queens of Tara, 
■was an abode after, not until death ; and we doubt not but that the largo tumulus, -which covered 
the slaughtered, served long as a memorial to Cormao's clan of the ferocious attempt to put an lend 
to their race by massacring their women. Indeed, the plain record, in TJte Four Masters, of this 
carnage, speaks a fact to us as certainly as the cross that marks a spot in southern climes where murder 
was committed ; and tells the tale of the bloody contest between Picts and Scots mora truthfully 
than any catalogue of the battles by which Cormac Ulfada obtained his supremacy. "When reim- 
posing the lormaha on the men of Leinster, this chief, whose future power depended on the 
number of clann, i.e., children, he could bring into the field, altered the tax to a much smaller 
yearly fine of cows ; but demanded a perennial tribute of one hundred and fifty leinster maidens. 
Bishop Moling (afterwards canonized), a member of the Lagenian royal family, induced a monarch 
of the 8th century to relinquish this odious tax, or rather, to restore it to its original form ; for 
Paganism was then succumbing to Christianity. The story of this famous tax (which, be 
it noted, was levied by the king of Ireland off a single province, and then used to subsidize the 
other provinces,! is worth exa min ation, because items rendered, viz., cows, hogs, blankets, caldrons, 
male and female slaves, and the one hundred and fifty maidens, give every appearance of authenticity to 
some b accounts given of it. Our business with it extends only as far as its origin is connected with 
the Clanna Morna, whose swords seem to have enforced it; and with their rivals, the other Fianna, who 
seem to have fought under Fionn in opposing it. The levying of it appears, indeed, to have naturally 
been the cause of desperate contests between the O'Reills and the Leinstermen, especially in the 
beginning of the 8th century, when a king of the former re-enacted it, " with the hostages;" and 
was slain the next year, while attacking the great fort on Allen-hill. Originally this pas- 
toral revenue was expended in purchasing the loyalty of provincial chieftains. So soon as the 
6,000 kine arrived by the rota lorum/ta, or road of the cow-tribute, at Tara, one-third was sent 
into the "West to subsidize the King of Connaught; another third was driven North, to the Scotio 
Yikings of Aileach; and the remainder went to the Pietish King of Eamania. After the 
Oirghialla had overthrown the ancient dynasty of Ulster in the " battle of the red ford," they 
received this last share of the lorvmha; and they were bound to allot a third of it to the SM 
Colla Meann (or race of that Coll the Great who was of the JTMoma branch), " on account," says 
the record, " of his having been a mighty man."* This curious provision seems to indicate the 
Ossianic hero as the original imposer of this extraordinary tribute ; and our belief that he was so is 
warranted by the tradition that the first settlers in Pingal were descended from men sent for by 
the leinstermen, "from the Scottish islands bordering on the Danish sea, in order to chastise the 
arrogant Goll M'Morna and resist " this tax. 5 

h Four Masters, vol. 1. 100. '' B. of Eights, p. 137. J CnBtleknoek MS. 
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The localities in Ireland occupied by the rival bands, the " Clan ne Home" and the " Clan ne 
Boysken" are fixed by Dr. Hanmer, quoting from The Book of ffowth. This ancient authority 
sets forth the traditions of the Fingal district, which are perhaps equally deserving of credit with 
any others. Agreeably with it, Oscar, grandson of Fionn, was "the principal captain of the Danish 
sept," and held, " with his soldiers," the haven of the future metropolis. Other descendants of 
the vik-ing chief held Drogheda and Dundalk. These seaports commanded the very district sub- 
sequently called Fine-gall, from which, according to the Tlie Battle of Galhra, the leinster Fenians 
were eventually expelled. Our authority states that Fiona's "ehiofe house was called Baragh Lis, 
in Ulster." This fort may have been Lisdaragh, in Louth. Ho mention is made of " Almhuin," 
(Allen), in Kildare, as his residence, although it may have been so, as a fortress belonging to 
the Leinster dynasty which he defended. There has been much confounding of " Almhuin" with 
"Alba" (Scotland) whence, according to some manuscripts, the hero eame. k Following the same 
legendary authority, the original of which we have consulted, in the Carew MSS., and which, 
since it appears correct in its allocation of the Mac Momas, may be so likewise in the case of the 
Fingalians, we find the following account of the foreign military forces now under consideration: — 

"In Erland ther was soyders called Fyen Erryne, apoynted to kepe the see oostys, fearyng out- 
word invasyon. The namys of thes soydeors was Fyn M°Koyll, Koollon, Kellte, Osker M°Osseyn, 
Dermot O'Doyne, Colle M c Morne, and divers others. Thes soyders were bold, as shall appere. 
At length bo strong that they did contrary to the orders of the kyngos of Erland, their oheyff lords, 
and became very strong and stout. They ordered the natives not to hunt game, nor to marry a 
mayd without their lycens ;" &c. 

This legend agrees with one quoted in The Transactions of the Osmanie Society, which states that 
"no one dares to give any woman to any man without asking three times whether there he among 
the Fians a man to marry her;" and "no person dare take any salmon, fowl, or any smaller game, 
even though he find them dead, excepting a man of the Fenian ranks, in consequence of the strict 
subjection. Fionn exercises over Ireland." Commenting on this and similar passages, Mr. O'Kear- 
ney, the editor of the first two publications of the Society, observes : — 

" If the Fenian king and his men enjoyed the privileges above enumerated, the people of Ire- 
land were little less than abject slaves under this military despot, and the monarch himself must 
have been a mere bauble, destitute of power." 

Fionn, the young gigantic captain of these warriors, seems to have enjoyed a Pagan plurality 
of wives, on whom he was very liberal in bestowing tinseras, or presents of precious metal. 1 The 
publication of one of the Ossianic tales, The Courtship of Fionn in the Zand of Zoclilann, i.e, 
Scandinavia, would, no doubt, serve to develope his antecedents. As time rolled on, his power 
increased with the growth of his clan, or children, and by foreign accessions from Lochlann. His 
t Petrie's Round Towers, p. 108. 1 Hy-Fiacliracli, 208. 
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rude military, quartered on the pastoral communities throughout the disturbed realm of Cormac's 
successor, the fierce Cairhre, threatened to depose the king himself; for, from mercenaries, they 
had heeonie masters. The sovereign thus menaced, his people oppressed, and some of them pecu- 
liar sufferers, the assassination of Honn followed, as a natural consequence. 

This act of yengeanee, committed by fishermen, seems to have been specially instigated because 
its victim had deprived the poor and savage natives of a valuable article of sustenance, namely, 
salmon, which must have formed a principal article of food to the early inhabitants of Ireland, in 
ages when they, like the interiores of Britain did not, as Csesar says of the Britons, cultivate com, 
and when their cattle were very liable to disease, as well as to be plundered. It is declared that 
the summer occupation of the Fianna was fishing ; so that these vik-ings (or wick-men) intercepted 
the fish ; and it is probable that they did so wholesale, by Mdels (kettles), or basket weirs, and 
by eoradlm, or wicker nets. The art of taking salmon has been perfected by Scots. The Hebri- 
deans, from whom our theory deduces the Ossianic people, must have been eager fishers in the 
time of Solinus, when, as he writes, the finny tribe were their sole food. During famines in Ire- 
land, piscatory rights would doubtless have formed the chief subject of international quarrel bet- 
ween the hungry natives and the foreign vik-ings. It was naturally so galling to the famished is- 
landers that aliens should capture their salmon by means of an interloping weir at Clontarf, and 
(during the fish's ascent of the Shannon) by the lax-weirs of Limerick, and by the ettam coradk, 
i.e., head weir {alias Kineora), that the injured parties frequently demolished these monopolizing 
inventions. In 1100, O'Brien destroyed the fort of Aileach, the ancient seat of the O'Seills, near 
Lough Foyle, in revenge for the demolition of the dam-weir, and empaled fort, or "palace" of 
Kineora, by Mao Lochlin (i.e., the son of the Scandinavian), then king of the O'E" eills. In fact, 
these chiefs were rival salmon-merchants, a flourishing trade, which, at a later period, caused the 
Spaniards to style O'Donnell el Rey di peseJie (the King of Fish). One of those onslaughts of the 
Irish upon salmon-weirs is memorable enough, if we are right in conjecturing that the Battle of 
Clontarf had for its object the destruction of a weir on the strand at that place. "Why else the 
name of the battle itself — Caikcoraih, i.e., the battle of the weir ? 

This national excitement on the question of fish seems to have been first evinced against our 
archetype of the hero Fingal, who appears to have been the father of Irish commerce. "He was a 
man in Ms prosperitie of great command in Ireland," saith Hanmer, from the Booh of Sototh, " so 
that the Danes and Forweyans had through him great dealing and entercouxse with Ireland, and Ire- 
land with them. But yet, many broiles fell between them, and especially between the Clan ne Morne 
and Clan ne Boisken, both which sides relieved themselves out of Denmark." Campion, who 
speaks of the Scots and Picts as " areh-pirates of the narrow seas," notices the peaceful employ- 
ment (as also does Cambrensis) of the Easterlings in Ireland ; Baying that certain traders of this 
people, who were partly Normans and partly Saxons, obtained license to land, live, and trade in 
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Dublin, and other seaports. If Fionn was the originator of the exports of raw produce, afterwards 
carried on by Ms countrymen, we can understand why he was so unpopular. But, moreover, 
he was head of such a foreign military despotism as Turgesius subsequently exercised, and which 
was also -terminated Try assassination. His soldiers had grown "intolerably proud, and they ex- 
acted hard tributes." An extreme demand of a certain right, often anciently exercised by con- 
querors in Ireland and elsewhere, that of receiving merelieta tnnlkns, which caused the san- 
guinary Battle of Grabhra, near Tara, where the men of Fingal were almost exterminated, demon- 
strates (as observed by the editor of the legendary account of that action), " the state of utter 
slavery which the Fenians imposed upon the native Irish, such as to warrant the opinion that the 
enslavers were not of the same race as tlm enslaved, an opinion," adds the editor, Mr. O'Kearney, 
" entertained by some who have made Fenian lore their particular study." Agreeably with this 
authority, King Cairbre, indignant that royalty itself should be subject to the overweening arro- 
gance of the invaders, jealous of their formidable power, and apprehensive lest they would increase 
it by further drafts from abroad, patriotically determined to crush the growing legion of " Fenians 
and, ZocJihmachs," i.e., Scandinavians. 

According to the same authority, there were Fianna in other countries, such as Scotland, Loch- 
Ian (Denmark), and Britain; a circumstance, observes the editor, "going far to show that the 
Fenians were a sort of hired military force" of foreign origin." 1 

Fionn, "the royal champion" (as a bard styles him), that is, the leader of the royal guard, had, 
in the meanwhile, taken np his residence on the banks of the Boyne. It may be suspected that ho 
and his men constructed a dam- weir, with a salmon-trap, in that river. This fish was a special 
article of support to the household" of Tara, three members of which, it would seem, assisted certain 
fishermen, who may have been ruined by the new weir, and who "treacherously," attacked and 
wounded the great inuovater with their gaffs, whereupon the three soldiers decapitated him. p To 
ensure revenge, his grandson, Oscar, sent for auxiliaries of his own order, then serving as 
Fianna in Scotland, Denmark, and Britain ? and was joined by the posterity of King Mogh (or 
Foghan), who was still eager to avenge Ms death. A numerous host of natives and foreigners 
assembled, and marched upon Tara, but were encountered at Oabhra, near Tara/ by the superior 
army of King Cairbre ; and, although the patriot monarch fell by the sword of Oscar, these Fianna 
of Fingal were utterly defeated. In after ages, their descendants migrated to the various seaports, 
and possessed themselves of every incipient Madras and Calcutta on the island. Like the Ang- 
Hans, or Danes, in Britain, they were joined by frequent gallies-full of their own nation ; and 
though originally no more than "champions of Danish birth, whom the native chiefB hired for 

» Note to B. of G., p. 75. We cannot withhold our •> B- of Gabhra. 

tribute of praise, likewise, of Mr. O'Kearney's very » Four Masters. 

curious edition of Feis Tight Glumain. i Castleknock MS. 

» The Luaigh ne Teamrach. r Note to P. M., 1. 120. 
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their defence,"' their successors became as completely masters of the seaboard as the English, were 
in the time of Henry VIII. Tara -was abandoned, probably as untenable, and the seat of the 
Irish monarch was transferred to " the fort of the shields" (the Dunseaich of Maepherson), on the 
edge of a lake, into which he could retire whenever too many Danish battle-axes appeared over 
the hill. 

The end of our archetype of Maepherson' s "Fingal" was the same as that of many conquerors and 
civilizers. The innumerable exploits attributed to him prove a confusion of his identity with the 
ordinary Fianna. In the Hebrides he was clearly not regarded as having been a native chief, but as 
a mighty leader of foreigners. " This gigantic man" wrote Martin, in his Description of the Wes- 
tern Isles, "is reported to have been general of a militia that came from Spain to Ireland, and from 
thence to these isles. All his soldiers are Fienty from Eon. He is believed to hate arrived in 
the Isles in the reign of King Evan." The epoch of the hero's arrival would therefore bo the middle 
of the 5th century. Bishop leslie makes Fiona contemporary with Eugenius II., who died, a .d., 452. 
Pinkerton observes that the traditional poems in the. Highlands concur in representing "Fingal" 
as co-temporary with St. Patrick, and adds : — " I take him and his heroes to have been leaders of 
Scots from Ireland. This opinion is confirmed by the whole traditional poems in the Highlands." 
On the other hand, our present theory is, that his Irish Fianna were mercenaries from the Hebrides. 
Hector Boethius writes of "Fyn-mak-Coul" as a man of Scottish extraction, remarkable for the 
art of hunting, and dreaded on account of his great size and strength. "When, in 1105, the Nor- 
wegian giant, Stracather,' came to Dublin, the Irish (not the Ostmen) of the city, showed their 
traditional memory of Ms famous countryman by calling him " Fin SPCoyl." Tve have already 
shown that the memory of " Coll the Great," patriarch of the Clanna Morna, was honoured in the 
tenth century as that of " a mighty man." And it would seem that the fears of natives who had 
seen the two gigantic warriors, Fionn and Goll, magnified them to an enormous stature, exagge- 
rated their exploits, and then accounted them supernatural ; so that, in the time of Bishop Gawin 
Douglas, his countrymen spoke, as he says, of — 

" Great Gow Mac Morn, and Fin Mac Coul, and how 
They suld be goddis in Ireland, as men say." 

Space does not permit us to do more than briefly notice various proofs of the superior civilization 
of the foreign over the native inhabitants of ancient Ireland. In the first place, the weapons em- 
ployed by the Scandinavians seem to have been of better materials than those in use by the Irish. 11 
Cambrensis notices that the Galloglass axe, or halbert, was borrowed from the Norwegians ; and he 
bears testimony to the faet that it was a far superior weapon to the stone or bronze celt. The 
"northern" or Ulster staff used by horsemen may have resembled the scythian scuit, or dart. 

5 TCanraer, quoting B. of Howtli. u Worsaae. 

' Dowling's Annals. This giant is mentioned by Olaus 
in his History of the Goths, 
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The Scottish bow was longer and stronger than the Irish. The water-mills in Ireland appear 
to have been Danish.* The Gallic Picts, the Piet Britons, and the Piot Gael fortified them- 
selves in woods hy constructing circular palisadoed forts. The Danes, on the other hand, are 
always declared to have formed earthworks,* or raths. It is also worthy of note that the 
rampart which defended Oriel from, the Picts of Ulster is still known as " The Daks' Cast." 1 
This was as clearly a lin e drawn between a Teutonic and a Celtic race as either " Offa's Dyke," in 
England, the vast earthwork stretching from the Dee to the Severn, or the " Swines' Dyke " 
of the Scottish Borders. The military garb of the Fenians is said to have resembled the 
Highland costume.' Plaids, and plaited kirtles, or kilts, seem to have been worn in the He- 
brides in the days of Magnus, King of Norway, who was nicknamed Bare-legs, because he 
imported from those isles the sensible mountain fashion of dispensing with trousers. The Pi- 
anna were sometimes clad roughly in the spoils of the chase ; and their cateran successors in 
Argyle and the "Western Isles, from their wearing mocassins of deer hide, were called "Bed- 
Shanks," or "rough-footed Scots." 

The language of the Pianna betrays their foreign origin, and, if sedulously investigated by 
able philologists, would, no doubt, enable us to penetrate the incognito hitherto masking this 
race. It seems to have been a mixture of Gaelic and the speech of their fathers; but, 
naturally partaking most of the maternal native tongue, for those piratic colonists could hardly 
have brought with them any females of their own nation. Their language may, perhaps, be 
sifted out by expunging from, examples of Peine-Gaelic all the undoubted Celtic, or Breton, 
"Welsh, and Irish roots. The residue will represent the imported speech. Differing from the 
learla rustaeh, or vernacular Gaelic, it was known as learla na flhj Mine, i.e., the dialect of the 
Fenians. Dr. Keating, when recording that the Irish "militia" men spoke a peculiar language, 
overlooked the obvious deduction that they were not indigenous. As it is the language in which 
the FmeohiK or brehon law was written, we may argue that these foreigners gave civil law to 
Ireland. In its legal idiom, it was the language of the learned, peculiar to a casto of hereditary 
jurists, who enjoyed it as a monopoly— just as, in England, ancient lawyers did Norman-French, 
which, like this jargon, was once the predominant language, the speech of the camp, the court, 
and the forum. 

Gaelic literature, certainly, seems to have received its earliest phase from the Fenians, since the 
Ossianic ballads, our most antique form of poetry, ore in their dialect; and it maybe that the Irish 
sceahidhe, or tellers of stories, were successors of Scandinavian sJcalds. Alliteration, with a 
jingling play upon words, sometimes heightened by rhyme, forming the style considered most ela- 
borate by the Irish bards, are the distinguishing marks of the Scandinavian verses called litmic, 
and continued to distinguish Anglo-Danish poetry even in the time of Chaucer. 

" TOster Journal of Archaeology, IV. 14. » B. of Mash-Rath. 

* B. of Eights. >■ Battle of Gabhra. 
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Oisin dull, blind Ossian, the real poet, whose rude ballads, narrating the exploits of Fiona and 
his troops, are the groundwork of much subsequent amplification, probably was a scealaidle, or 
skald, whose personal defect prevented him from taking part in that battle in Fine-gall in 
which his tribe was almost exterminated. " Oisin, the last of the Fianna," proverbially desig- 
nates an old man who has outlived his kindred. According to The Irish Hadibrtis, or the 
Fingalian Prince," a poetic travesty printed in 1689, Ossian had been bard to "the Danish 
giants in Ireland." 

The community of property in Ossianic traditions among the Gael of Ireland and Scotland is easily 
accounted for. So narrow is the strait between the north-eastern coast of Ulster and the Mull 
of Cantire, that a warlike TJltonian King had but to light a beacon on the cliffs of Antrim, to 
be quickly joined by Scottish forces. Indeed, from early ages down to the 17th century, hired 
troopB from the Hebrides, whether as professional galloglasses, or as occasional drafts from the 
clans SKLean, Campbell, M°Leod, &c, usually formed the force on which northern Irish Sings 
relied. Ballads celebrating the Catha-Feine, battles of the Fianna of Alba and Erin, were, 
doubtless, recited to their successors and posterity, whilst these later professional soldiers were 
sharpening their weapons around bivouac fires either on an Argyle heath or an Ulster forest. 
According to a curious passage in Barbour's metrical Life of Brme, the exploits of the two 
principal heroes of Ossian formed the heroie standard by which the Hebridean chieftains of the 
days of Bannockbum were accustomed to measure chivalry : — When Bobert Bruce was defeated 
by MXDougal, lord of lorn, he placed himself in the rear of his retreating men, and ehecked the 
pursuit. "Behold him!" exclaimed MPDougal to his followers — "He protects them from us, 
as Gol Mac Morn defended his men from Fionn!" These ballads also served to while away 
evenings in the gloomy castles of the Hebridean chiefs, since we read that an ancient M c leod 
delighted to hear grew air ursgeal na Feine, the history of the feats of the Finians.* 

In conclusion, our inquiry into the semi-fabulous Ossianic age seems not merely to give reality 
to some of the mythic characters whom ancient and modern poetry have elevated into fanoiful 
monsters, but to attach an authenticity to that period so considerable as to entitle it to an impor- 
tant place in the history of the English empire ; by showing the true nationalities of the 
principal actors of that memorable epoch (when Christianity made its advent in the British islands), 
separating its Celtic and Teutonic races, and thus explaining historic revolutions and other events, 
the causes of which were hitherto obscure. If we are wrong in ascribing to the Gaelic people of 
Ireland a Celtic extraction, similar to that of the brave nations who, in Gaul and Britain, with- 
stood the Boman legions, we think we are not mistaken in believing that the Scots, the conquer- 
ing race of Ireland and Scotland, were, in large measure, of the same blood as those who, as 
Normans and Anglo-Saxons, have given lasting testimony to the world of their genius for con- 
quest, colonization, and civilization. 

'Logan's Scottish. Gael, I. 244. 
vol. vr. 2 a 



